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Helping the Left-Handed Child 


ASUAL, everyday observation 

clerks, business people, delivery 
men, others who have 
some writing public leads one 
conclude that the schools have not 
given much help left-handed writ- 
ers. When watch the contortions 
writing reports signing papers, 
begin wish for some degree 
consistency body position, least. 
The many varieties left-handed 
are deplored from the 
standpoint comfort, body posture, 
and aesthetic appearance, well 
the customary illegibility. True, some 
writers who use grotesque left-hand 
hook write beautifully, but they 
are the exceptions, and prove 
point for permitting left-handers 
continue writing such uncomfort- 
able and uneconomical ways. 
the claim this article 
handed children can and should write 
easily and well any right- 
handed person, and that the re- 
sponsibility all teachers all chil- 
dren bring this about. 

The old controversy whether 
not child’s nervous stability will 
upset his speech fluency im- 
peded through efforts change his 
handedness has still not been settled. 
There clear-cut evidence that 
cerebral nerve damage does take 
place when child’s natural handed- 
ness tampered with, but there 
equally little evidence that does 
not. Authorities generally are agreed 


Clare Hume 


this, least; there chance that 
interference with natural 
tendency use one hand the other 
may make him nervous give rise 
speech troubles, night terrors 
other evidences instability. 
therefore wiser not run the risk 
creating nervous imbalance through 
trying make right-hander left- 
handed child vice versa. 

Even though has not yet been 
experimentally demonstrated that un- 
desirable neurological changes take 
place through efforts reverse 
child’s handedness, might still sus- 
pect that such procedure danger- 
ous from standpoint. 
When teacher parent endeavors 
alter child’s hand preference there 
embarrassment, with 
able feeling being different built 
the child. punishments are 
used achieve the desired end, re- 
sentments grow, and the re- 
sult becomes stirred feeling that 
can cause personality scarring the 
situation persists long enough. 

From both viewpoints, then, 
evident that one would run serious 
risk doing child permanent dam- 
age attempting reverse his natur- 
handedness. Let adopt the gen- 
erally accepted conclusion that about 
four percent all people 
handed and that nothing can gained 
trying make them otherwise. 
The task parents and teachers then 
becomes one helping the left-handed 


Hume, the superintendent the Saskatchewan School for the 


Deaf. Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
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child become left-hander, 
efficient and much ease 
any writing situation his more 
numerous right-handed associates. 
Identification 
child not usually difficult. 
true left-hander, will use his 
left hand for all ordinary one-handed 
activities, painting, drawing, winding, 
cutting, throwing, eating, and picking 
things up. Daily observation the 
teacher will select such pupils without 
difficulty. 
pears some confusion, where the 


cases where there ap- 


child alternates between right and 
left for various activities, suggest- 
for laterality test, establish his 
true cerebral dominance, 
handedness resulting therefrom. 
Children whose laterality tests show 
mixed cerebral dominance frequent- 
exhibit signs instability through 
behavior difficulties, speech troubles, 
play situations. 
supervision 
establish one-sided control. im- 
perative that the treatment accorded 
such youngster consistent be- 
tween the home and the school, 
that the desired end facilitated. 
teacher 


Assuming, then, that the 


has determined which children 


the class are left-handed, the aim 
should help them become 
efficient left-handers. The following 
suggestions may practiced any 
classroom, and should uniform from 
grade grade and throughout 
school system. 

Where practicable, seat the left- 
handed pupils near one another 


the classroom that they will tend 


imitate one another rather than 
the right-handed pupils. 
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Such youngsters need 


tion, teach all children place the 
paper parallel with the writing 
Too many left-handed children the 
past have tried follow the 
directions place the paper 
with the right arm, with resulting dif- 
ficulties. teacher 
should draw chalk guide lines the 
desk top into which the paper may 
fitted, and 
they wear off until such time 


necessary, the 


keep renewing them 


the habit well established and they 


are longer needed. 
Watch the beginning writers, 


make sure that they follow the left- 


to-right sequence 


page. 
Many children have trouble with this, 
and especially the since 
more natural move from the 
1 


mid-line the body outward. 
teacher should not hesitate use 
colored-arrow traffic sign the upper 
left corner each page until the 
proper habit becomes firmly fixed for 


each child. 


cerned over the occasional reversal 


make such errors, but they usually 
recover without difficulty 
sympathetic 


teacher who wise enough avoid 


patient guidance 
making the matter appear serious 
the child. 

Teach the left-handed youngster 
from the beginning his writing ex- 
perience hold the pencil farther 
usual with 


from the point than 


times sure seeing what writ- 
ing. This keeps the hand well be- 
low the line writing, and helps 
avoid smearing newly written words 
when the child begins use ink. 

When the time comes intro- 
duce pen-and-ink writing, sure that 
the left-hander always uses rounded 
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pen nib fountain pen. This will 
avoid digging into the paper the 
upstrokes which inevitable with 
sharp pen point. 

find his own most comfortable 
writing slant, and insist that stick 
it. does not matter whether 
right-hand slant, vertical, back- 
hand, long uniform and 
legible. Handwriting 
intended only convey the 
thoughts the writer someone- 
else, and hence must easy read. 


There nothing sacred about any 


particular angle writing. Legibility 
the criterion which writing 


should measured and most in- 
stances the slant used left-handers 
will vertical leaning somewhat 
the left. 

The teacher should some ex- 
perimental left-hand writing 
both paper and the blackboard, 

better the 


order understand 
child, 


problems 
thereby enabling herself give bet- 
ter writing instruction all her pupils. 


The teacher’s clumsy blackboard 
demonstration with her left hand will 
often introduce bit fun into 
writing lesson, and the same time 
give the youngster bit confidence 
that can better than that. 

Give special handwriting instruc- 
tions the left-handed pupils 
natural and matter-of-fact manner, 
that both they and the other pupils 
never think left-handedness any- 
thing but purely natural fact, the 
same wavy hair olive skin 


color. Never permit 
siuation retard the child’s progress. 
Take every possible 


enable the left-hander have the 
light coming over his right shoulder 
order eliminate the shadow 


his written work. Assign him 
moveable chair-desk 
study table and chair combination that 
may moved about suit his needs. 
should encouraged sit fac- 
ing the back the classroom much 


The modern 


separate 


the time when writing. 
classroom, with more informal pro- 
cedures, makes this possible without 
disrupting any activities calling 
undue attention the left-hander. 

11. Take time help the child 
analyze any difficulties encounters. 
Body position; arm, wrist, and fingers 
not line; paper wrongly placed; pen 
gripped too close the point; and 
imitating the right-hand slant might 
all retarding his progress. 
rections must made kindly 
manner, with care taken see that 
process are not engendered. The 
pupil must come see that the 
one who will benefit ease, speed, 
and legibility, from his efforts be- 
come good left-hand writer. 

12. 
pared help the left-handed child 


should 


use right-hand tools. school, 
scissors will probably present the first 
difficulty. 
used, skilfully, the teacher pre- 
pared show the left-hander how 
Sit down and practice 


Ordinary scissors can 


handle them. 
cutting with the right hand and then 
with the left, until you discover the 
difference the grip required. Notice 
that the right hand the thumb 
pushes its scissor handle while the 
middle finger fingers pull, thus 
pressing the blades against one an- 
other. accomplish the same thing 
with the left hand, the opposite pro- 
cedure has followed. The thumb 
must pull its handle towards the palm, 
while the middle fingers push away 


(Continued page 214) 
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Three Basic Principles for the 
Maturity-Centered School 


direction which the pupil 

should develop the primary con- 
cern the maturity-centered school. 
The merits the maturity-centered 
school were discussed the presi- 
dent the National Council Teach- 
ers English during one session 
that Council’s annual meeting held 
Chicago November, 1948. The presi- 
dent’ quoted “While 
there value the idea child- 
centered school, there more value 
the idea maturity-centered school. 
The first stresses beginning with the 
child where is. But the second 
stresses the direction which 
What factors charac- 


saying, 


should grow.” 
terize the maturity-centered school? 

school based the fact that the 
pupil has many types maturity 
ages, and these maturity ages may 
may not progress even tempo 
growth development. Any at- 
tempt adjust the curriculum fit 
the pupil’s needs should make use 
this fact. Many frustrated pupils 
exist our public schools today be- 
cause teachers are not completely 
aware that these pupils’ maturity ages 


may too much from their 


“English Teachers Stress 
Education for Maturity,” Schools, 
(January, 1949), 68. This quotation 
was written the editorial staff the 
Nation’s Schools. 

Elizabeth Mechem. “Peas 
Pod,” Educational Leadership, 
1946), 303-307. This idea found page 
306 Fuller’s article. 


Ralph House 


organismic ages; they are called dis- 
harmonious growers.’ 

The types maturity ages that Ol- 
has used attempt de- 
termine pupil’s total maturity 
organismic age are mental age, skel- 
etal age, reading age, height age, 
weight age, grip age, and dental age. 
Olson’s term organismic age 
arithmetical average the ages enum- 
erated. 

The purpose this paper dis- 
cuss the basic principles education 
for the maturity-centered school. When 
teachers are guided sound prin- 
ciples education, they should deal 
more effectively with the problems 
which arise attempt adjust 
the curriculum the pupil’s needs. 


BODILY MATURATION AND GROWTH 


The maturity-centered school should 
take its cue from the pupil’s natural 
rate bodily maturation and bodily 
growth. The terms bodily 
tion and bodily growth have been de- 


matura- 


scribed says, “Al- 


Marian E., and Vincent, 
Lee. Child Development. Philadelphia: 
Saunders Company, 1949. Page 35. There 
are two types growers: Harmonious 
growers, and disharmonious growers. 


‘Olson, Willard Child Development. 
Boston: Heath Company, 1949. 
Page 37f. 

Willard Experimental Foun- 
dations General Psychology, Revised Edi- 
tion. New York: Farrar Rinehart, 
Inc., 1941. Page 83N. Valentine revised 
this book 1949. 


tory remedial reading, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 


souri. 
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though the terms growth and matura- 
tion are frequently used interchange- 
ably, they are, strictly speaking, not 
Growth implies chief- 
Matura- 


synonymous. 
increase body size. 
tion implies increase the com- 
plexity the bodily tissue, dif- 
ferentiation. 
gether, although not necessarily. 
should clearly understood, there- 
fore, that the development behavior 


Both usually occur 


depends the increased differentia- 
tion the body tissues, matura- 
tion, even though the word growth 
occasionally substituted.” The fun- 
damental idea the quotation from 


“ 


Valentine that the develop- 
ment behavior depends the in- 
creased differentiation the body tis- 


The child’s 


which 


sue, 
tissue differentiation brings 
about change his bodily matura- 
tion cannot studied for humane 
reasons. Consequently, let review 
what research has discovered about 
bodily maturation lower form 
animal life. 


Coghill’s 


maturation the amblystoma seems 


indicate the significance at- 
tached knowing bodily 
Coghill found that 
distinct 


maturation status. 
the amblystoma had four 
steps its bodily maturation from 
the embryonic through and includ- 
ing the adult stage; this fact not 
important teachers, but what hap- 
pened each the four stages 
bodily maturation this little animal 
seems very important. 

Coghill found that there was 
movement the first stage the 
would not move when touched lightly 


maturation; 
glass rod. the second stage 
its bodily 
blystoma would move its head when 


maturation, the am- 
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touched lightly with glass rod, but 
other part its body would move 
when stimulated. 


Coghill wanted know what had 
taken place the second stage 
the amblystoma’s bodily maturation 
which made movement 
whereas movement was not possible 
the first stage. Valentine’ sum- 
marizes Coghill’s findings the 
change which had taken place the 
second step the amblystoma’s bodily 
maturation follows: can 
doubt that the difference be- 
tween behavior and behavior en- 
tirely explained the growth 
single neuron the central nervous 
distance less 


This 


neuron nerve cell connected the 


system through 


sensory and motor pathways making 
movement possible. the first stage 
the amblystoma’s bodily maturation, 
this neuron nerve cell had not 
matured; movement was not 
because the sensory and motor path- 
were not connected making 
impossible for them function 
sensory-motor arc when stimulus 
was received. too much for one 
conclude that structural changes, 
similar those the amblystoma, 
take place the pupil’s bodily matur- 
ation? 

Since cannot study the child’s 
directly, what 
the best indicator his bodily 
maturation status? Skeletal age seems 


the answer. 


Skeletal age determined the 
radiologist making comparison 
the pupil’s maturation the bones 
his hand and wrist with stand- 


op. cit., page 91; com- 
plete review Coghill’s research the 
amblystoma found pages 87-93. 
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prepared for making such 
determination assessment. These 
standards represent children’s bodily 
maturation status different chron- 
ological ages. Hence, bodily matura- 
tion status evidenced the pupil’s 
skeletal age concept for the teach- 
keep mind she attempts 
adjust the curriculum the pupil’s 


needs. 
BODILY MATURATION AND LEARNING 


What some authorities have 
say about the effect bodily maturation 
and bodily growth have the pupil’s 

Flory, Charles Osseous Development 
the Hand Index Skeletal Develop- 
ment. Washington, C.: Society for Re- 
search Child Development, 1936. 
A., and Pyle, Radio- 
graphic Atlas Skeletal Development 
the Hand and Wrist. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1950. 

Todd, Wingate. Atlas Matura- 
tion (Hand). St. Louis: Mosby Com- 
pany, 1937. 


Growth and Development,” Radiology, XXXI. 


school 
“You cannot make child learn until 
physiologically ready learn 
any more than you can ripen green 
apple before mature.” Olson 
says, “Each child tends grow 
more steady and predictable manner 
when the average value organismic 
age used than when single at- 
tribute plotted. This type evi- 
dence suggests some central matura- 
tional tempo release energy 
steady rate, with tendency toward 
balancing the various aspects 
the relation school progress 
growth and development can found 
who says, “The reading 


Measurement,”. Indiana University Bulletin 
The School Education, XVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1942), 25-43. This quotation 
found vage 38. 

C., op. cit., 180. 

“The Nature and Character 
Achievement,” Child Development, (Feb- 
ruary, 1940), 71-114. 


TABLE 


Summary the Multimaturity Ages for Three Pupils 


Types Maturity Ages 


Mental age (verbal) 
Mental age ............ 
Spoken-word reading age .......... 


Intelligence quotient (verbal) ............ 
Intelligence quotient (non-verbal) ........ 


Average deviation months from the 


organismic age ...... 


disharmonious grower 
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Pupils 
(girl) (boy) (boy) 
7- 9 15 - 3 9-9 
10 - 8 13 - 10 14 - 3 
5 - 10 14 - 6 - 
2 15- 0 12 - 4 
8- 9 13 - 10 11 - 10 
87 95 105 
19.1 22.1 27.7 
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curve will naturally follow the child’s 
asks very 
“Wouldn’t pay 


maturity curve.” 
pertinent question: 
determine each child’s natural rate 
growth and just the things neces- 
sary keep him growing, 
with plants and animals?” 

study the data presented 
Table seems indicate that there 
are factors other than the multimatur- 
ity ages which should studied 
the teacher make adequate 
adjustment the curriculum meet 
the pupil’s needs. 

Pupil A’s bodily maturation evi- 
denced her skeletal age 7-9; her 
school was 
with her 9), but 
not keeping with her verbal men- 
tal maturity her non- 
verbal mental maturity (12 11). 
Pupil A’s learning-to-read level was 
study her 


progress 
skeletal age 


second reader. 
multimaturity ages shows that she 
multi- 


disharmonious grower; her 
maturity ages deviate too far 


months) from her organismic age 


indicates the level which she should 
have achieving. 

study pupil B’s data seems 
indicate that should have succeed- 
Pupil 


endocrine dysfunction case 


only one’s mental ages. 
evidenced osteoporosis and also 
four false teeth; osteoporosis means 
demineralized condition the bones. 
had hemoglobin determination 
10.6 grams per cent which evi- 
dence that had secondary anemia 
since his white cell count was below 
had the body rigidity 
forty-year-old man rather than 
that fourteen-year-old boy, ac- 


‘Courtis, op. cit., 38. 
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cording the family physician, and 
deviation 


denced average 


months from the organismic age 


preprimer; took three hours 


His learning-to-read level was 


individual instruction per day for six 
months before was able read 
primers. Pupil seems present 
evidence that pupil’s achievement 
curve may not approximate his or- 
ganismic age, (a) has en- 
docrine dysfunction, (b) malnour- 
defects. 

Pupil C’s mental age 
environment; contractor’s son. 
study this multimaturity ages 
should lead one conclude that his 


evidenced 


(non-verbal) 


shows the effects his 


structural changes 
skeletal age had not kept 
pace with his chronological age. His 


third 


factors 


learning-to-read level was 


mental age 


reader, which 
other than 
(11 10) may affect school achieve- 
Pupil 


grower evidenced average 


ment. disharmonious 
deviation 27.7 months from his or- 
ganismic age. 

The data for Pupils and 
were presented show that teachers 
can adjust the curriculum more ef- 
fectively children’s needs when 
they are guided each pupil’s natural 
rate bodily maturation and bodily 
Teachers should not ignore 
the fact, however, that the pupil’s 
constitutional fitness status may make 


growth. 


his performance school deviate from 
what one would normally expect 
him were the estimation based 
only the pupil’s multimaturity ages 
organismic age. Hence, the pupil’s 
constitutional fitness status factor 
which should not overlooked when 
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one attempting adjust the cur- 
riculum the pupil’s needs. 


CONSTITUTIONAL FITNESS 


The maturity-centered school should 
make possible for each pupil suc- 
with 
The 
pupil’s constitutional fitness status 
best described the sum-total his 


ceed keeping 
tional fitness school work. 


vital powers evidenced the ef- 


the pupil’s body can function 
the art living, eg., the pupil’s 


skeletal age, endocrine status, bodily 


growth status (anthropometric meas- 
urements), and mental ages are pri- 
mary indicators his vital powers 
for one his chronological age. 


The answers series questions 
should present additional evidence 
pupil’s constitutional fitness 
Does the pupil have cere- 
Are his eyes farsighted, 


Does the child have 


the 
status: 
bral injury? 

astigmatic? 


pathological condition the retina? 


Does the child have extra ribs, 
have abnormal heart condition? 


Does seem lack associative 
capacity? 

pupil’s bodily maturity status 
evidenced his multimaturity ages 
and also his bodily growth status, 
evidenced his dimensional ages, 
either remain the same increase 
years and months with but one excep- 
Usually 
remains the 


tion—his weight age. 
total 
same increases, although his con- 
stitutional fitness status may change 
rapidly. cerebral injury may, 
few hours time, lessen his associa- 
tive capacity. condi- 
tion the retina may develop over 
period months such magnitude 
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render him totally unfit for 


school work, but his bodily maturity 


status growth status 
remain the same 


bones may occur twelve sixteen 
weeks, which,” turn, would affect 
his performance the classroom, but 


would not lower his maturation status. 
FUNCTIONING CAPACITY 


The maturity-centered school should 
adjust its expectations the quantity 
and quality pupil performance 
keeping with the child’s functioning 
capacity. pupil’s functioning capac- 
ity may determined number 
Ways evidenced the questions 
presented below. What the child’s 
red cell count, white cell count, and 
hemoglobin determination? What 
the pupil’s cholesterol status? What 
the child’s blood-sugar status? What 
pupil’s non-protein nitrogen 
Does the pupil 
stasis? 


the 
determination? 
fer chronic 
Does the child have frequent head 
colds, sinus, asthma, 
tion? Does radiograph the pupil’s 
hand and wrist long bones present 
evidence frayed rarified cortex 
the bone? 


intestinal 


Pupil B’s functioning capacity was 
not what should have been when 
was fourteen-years-and-four-months 
old. His data are presented Table 
II. 

study the data Table in- 
dicates that Pupil was low hemo- 
globin (10.6 per cent) and, 
since his white cell count was 6,750, 


grams 


had secondary iron-deficiency anemia. 


Breckenridge and Vincent, op. cit., 


Every teacher should become familiar with 
the quotation these authors have taken from 
Todd, Wingate. 
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TABLE 


Summary the Data Pupil B’s Functioning Capacity 


Factors Used Determining 
unctioning Capacity 
Cay 


Hemoglobin 


Phosphorus 
Protein 


Non-Protein Nitrogen .................. 


When left his own and stand- 
ing position, would immediately 
sit chair, whereas the other boys 
the laboratory would stand, under 
the same classroom conditions. His 
red cell count was the low end 
normaley for boy 14-4. His 
protein content was the low end 
normalcy. himself declared 
that did not have the energy 
the things boys his age usually 
and his performance our laboratory 
indicated that his energy level was 


low. 
SUMMARY 


The statistics obtained through co- 
twin experiments have made apparent 
the importance maturation status 
the learning process. There are many 
types maturation, and these types 
may subdivided into primary crit- 
eria maturation secondary 
criteria maturation status. Matur- 
ation seems be, however, only the 
basal factor which operates the 
learning process. Constitutional 
ness status (the sum-total vital 
powers) crucial factor; child 
may have the maturation status, but 
his sum-total vital powers (con- 
stitutional fitness) inadequate 
cope with his curriculum demands, 
will not succeed school keeping 
with his maturation status. Even 
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Pupil B’s 
Energy Values 


Standard 
Energy Values 


5,250,000 


6,750 8,000 
139 80-120 
10.9 9-11 
6.5 6.5-8.5 


though the child’s maturation status 
and also his constitutional fitness are 
adequate, may not able 
what pupil should who has the 
same chronological age because his 
functioning capacity below par— 
the lower limits set the medical 
profession for the body’s chemistry. 
The quality pupil’s classroom 
work influenced his functioning 
capacity. 

not implied this paper that 
every pupil’s maturation status, con- 
stitutional fitness, 
capacity should determined; the 
cost cannot justified. not 
necessary. the first grade the ex- 
perienced teacher can determine 
November, the pupils who are not do- 
ing the work that children usually are 
able with the same chronological 
ages. These unsuccessful pupils should 
examined outlined this pa- 
per. Pupils may good work for 
two more years and then suffer 
slump their performance the 
classroom. When pupils seem 
unable the work that children 
usually are able do, they should 
have their maturation status, constitu- 
tional fitness, and functioning capacity 
determined, because these are three 
the basic factors that help de- 


cide power achieve- 
ment. 
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Changes Intelligence-Test Results 


Retests Deaf Children 


Helen Lane and Jane MacPherson 


URING period seventeen years, 
Central Institute has been giving 
mental tests the performance type 
deaf children. cursory examin- 
ation the data retests, especial- 
after the second retest, seemed 
indicate that scores did not agree with 
teachers’ estimates, initial test scores, 
achievement scores, and the educa- 
tional progress the child. This led 
ance tests are reliable indices when 
used for retesting whether factors 
such memory for test items, bet- 
and improved co- 
ordination influence estimates in- 
telligence based performance scales. 
all performance scales used 


Central Institute, the Advanced 


formance Scale’ had been administered 
dren for tests and retests and. was 
selected for this study. The items 
composing this scale appear several 
other performance scale batteries and 
critical examination the items 
this test will, therefore, apply 
other tests. The Advanced Perform- 
ance Scale composed seven sec- 
tions: (1) Kohs Block Design; (2) 
Knox Cube; (3) Seguin Board; (4) 
Manikin and Feature Profile; 


*Lane, Helen Schick and Schneider, Jenny- 
Lockwood: Performance Test for 
School Age Deaf Children,” American Annals 
the Deaf, 86; 441-447, November 1941. 


Washington University. 
ps} 


Form Boards, including the Two- 
figure Board, Healy and Casuist: 
(6) Healy Picture Completion (7) 
Drawings circle, square, triangles, 
and diamond. Norms established 
Pintner and were used for 
section and Kohs norms 
were used the Kohs Block test: 
Healy Picture Completion and the 
age levels for the drawings are the 
same those used the Stanford 
Revision the Binet Test. mean 
the first six tests determined the 
total mental age for all children over 
seven and the drawings were included 
the mental age for children under 
seven. The Manikin Test was used 
for children with mental ages ranging 
from three eight years and the 
Feature Profile from eight sixteen 
years. 

The Advanced Performance Test has 
been administered children within 
age range from five sixteen 
years with retests given one- 
two-year intervals. 

For the purpose analysis, the 
Advanced Performance was 
broken down into its component parts. 
The records the children were ex- 
amined from 1935 through 1948, using 


Rudolf and Paterson, Donald: 
Seale Performance Tests.” Appleton 
and Company, New York 1931. 


Lane, principal Central Institute and associate professor 


MacPuerson, M.S., clinical psychologist Central Institute and assistant 


director the hearing clinics. 
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INTELLIGENCE-TEST RESULTS RETESTS DEAF CHILDREN 


only those children with impaired 
hearing. 

Quotients for each the tests were 
computed separately. For example, 
each child’s mental age the Kohs 
Block Design was divided his 
chronological age the time the 
test. The quotient this individual 
test could then compared with the 
quotients subsequent Block Design 
tests. the same manner quotients 
were computed for the Knox Cube, 
Seguin Board and each the other 
tests included the battery. For 
ease discussion such quotients will 
referred Test Quotients (TQ). 

Children whom the Advanced 
Performance Scale was administered 
only once were eliminated from the 
study, leaving total 183 children 
this 
number 123 had second retest, 
had third retest, had fourth re- 


TQ’s were 


who had least one retest. 


test, and fifth retest. 
computed for each retest. 

Table shows the mean, median, 
range and standard deviation for each 


the six sections the Advanced 
Performance Scale when they were 
given the first time and for the first 
retest. The mean quotients the first 
test Kohs Block Design, Knox Cube, 
and Seguin Board fall nicely within 
normal limits consider 109 
the normal range. The same true 
the first retest the Kohs, Knox 
Cube, and Seguin Board. The Form 
Boards and Healy Picture Completion 
are slightly above the normal range, 
while the mean the Manikin and 
Profile Tests show much 
higher than normal. The Binet Draw- 
ings were not included because the 
small number cases resulting from 
the limited age range (maximum men- 
tal age seven years). 

The range shows that extremely 
high scores were obtained the last 
three sections. The larger standard 


deviations for these 
point out the greater variability. 

will noted Table that the 
number cases used computing 


the mean and median vary from test 


TABLE 


Comparison Initial Test and First Retest Quotients the 
Advanced Performance Test 


Kohs Block 


Design 
183 
Ist 
Sequence Initial Retest 
Mean 107.10 104.09 
Median 105.0 103.0 
Range 51-192 51-180 
S.D. 23.71 22.77 
Manikin 
Profile 
Sequence Initial Retest 
Mean 137.0 136.21 
Median 132.0 133.0 
Range 71-285 64-263 
S.D. 39.81 38.22 
1951 


Knox 
Cube Seguin 
183 161 
Ist 
Initial Retest Initial Retest 
95.89 94.66 108.32 109.47 
96.0 106.0 108.0 
44-198 61-188 65-194 
29.12 23.59 21.85 
Form Healy Picture 
Boards Completion 
164 112 
Ist Ist 
Initial Retest Initial Retest 


111.93 113.61 


107.0 113.0 
52-223 60-213 
31.30 31.55 


)- 
1 
| 
118.13 114.61 
112.0 106.5 
36-239 
34.83 33.01 
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TABLE 


Frequency Occurrence Maximum Scores Advanced Performance Series 


Kohs 
Block 
Init Retest 
tests given 183 123 
Per cent max. scores 2.0 2.0 3.0 
Manikin- 
Profile 
Init Retest 
Test 
tests given 183 123 


Per cent max.scores 22.0 42.065.0 


test spoiled giving. 


test. The total 183 cases entered 
into the final computation the Kohs 
Block test even though there was one 
maximum score the first test and 
three maximum scores the retest. 
the Knox Cube test, one maximum 
score the first test and six max- 
imum scores the retest were in- 
cluded. However, the remaining 
tests the maximum scores 
numerous that seemed advisable 
eliminate the calculations those cases 
which had maximum score either 
the first test the first retest, be- 
cause they unduly influenced the 
statistical treatment the data and 
distorted results. Obviously max- 
imum score automatically places 
ceiling improvement perform- 
ance between tests. When the child’s 
mental age the test remains the 
same and chronological age 
changes, the becomes lower. 
Table shows the number and 
percent maximum scores for each 
section the initial test and for four 
subsequent retests. The Manikin- 
Profile and the Healy Picture Com- 
pletion show high percentage 
initial maximum scores and rapidly 
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Knox Seguin 
Cube Board 
Init Init Retest 


183 123 182 
3.0 6.0 8.013.0 2.0 


183 123 
11.0 20.0 30.0 43.0 


Form 
Boards 


Healy Picture 
Completion 
Init Retest Init 
182° 183 123 182 183 123 
2.0 9.011.013.026.0 15.0 


alternate test substitute. 


increasing percent maximum scores 
with each retest. 

determine the amount and di- 
rection change test quotients for 
each child each test, the following 
method was used: 

points and points until the max- 
imum score was reached. The follow- 
ing points not due decreased 
ability but maximum score which 
thereby increasing the chronological 
age and decreasing the quotient. Hence 
his change between initial test and 
retests represented average 
and 7.5 points. Child 
had only two retests. the first 
there was improvement points 
and the second drop which 
was recorded average change 
+3. Child was not used the 
computation because maximum scores 
throughout eliminated the test 
measure his ability. 

Table records the mean change 
points following this procedure 
and the number children who 
showed gains losses retests 
compared with the initial test. 
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TABLE 


Procedure Used Determining Change Test Quotients 


Initial Retest 
Child 
110 117 
107 

128+ 118+ 


the relation between mental age 
and chronological age remained con- 
stant, the variation 
test and retests should not exceed 

7.0 points, the expected fluctua- 
tion due chance factors. 
points using the Binet Scale occurs 
sixteen percent the cases. This 
figure based studies Cattell 
and Thorndike.’ All such studies con- 
sider the total test rather 
than individual test items. 

Table shows mean change 
within the chance fluctuation all 
tests except the Manikin-Profile and 
the Healy Picture Completion The 
amount variation mean points 


George D.: The Meaning Intel- 
ligence. The MacMillan Company, 1943, 
222. 


Cattell, Psyche: “Stanford-Binet 
Changes.” School and Society, 1937, 45, 615- 
618. 

Thorndike, Robert: “Retest Changes the 
Certain Superior Schools.” The Thirty- 
Ninth Year Book the National Society for 
the Study Education. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, 1940, 
351-361. 


Retest Retest 
125+ 120+ 

108+ 


does not represent the true picture be- 
cause the necessary exclusion 
the maximum scores beyond which 
improvement cannot measured. 


SUMMARY 


Results this study seem in- 
dicate the need for further examina- 
tion and consideration performance 
test scores, especially retests. Con- 
sidering the Advanced Performance 
Scale measuring device, should 
all six sections receive equal weight 
determining the final score should 
the tests that leap maximum scores 
quickly retests given less im- 
portance? The test scores children 
enrolled for the current school year 
118) were rescored giving half 
weight the Profile Test, Healy Pic- 
ture and the Form Boards and com- 
pared with original scores giving equal 
weight ali sections resulting 
average decrease the 4.11 
points. 

Perhaps the special education the 
deaf with emphasis visual percep- 


(Continued page 218) 


TABLE 


Change Points from Initial Test Subsequent Retests 
Advanced Performance Series 


Kohs Knox Seguin Manikin- Form Heaiy Picture 
Block Cube Board Profile Boards Completion 

showing 

showing max. 

Mean change —1.47 —.03 7.34 10.54 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION 


June July 25, 1951 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Write for special bulletins 


Special courses in the cerebral-palsied child 
Crippled Children and the Michigan Society for Crippled Children. 

Special program for teachers of deaf-blind children sponsored by the Perkins Institution 
the Massachusetts School for the Blind and the American Foundation for the Blind, New York Ci 
sponsorship of the American Foundation for the 


Home Teachers for the Blind under the 
Blind, New York City. 


in cooperation with the National Society for 


anc 


AREA OFFERINGS 


TEACHERS OF SLOW LEARNING CHILDREN: 
Observation and Practice Teaching. 


Deficiency, Education and Social Control. 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING: Advanced 
Problems in Speeeh, Testing and Conservation of Hearing, 


Methods Course, Curriculum Problems, Mental 


Problems in Language for the Deaf, Advanced 


Speech Reading, Teaching School Sub 


jects, Observation and practice for nursery and primary teaching. 


ORTHOPEDIC: 


CEREBRAL PALSY: Special course including 
and lectures by staff of National Society for Crippled Children. 


attendance. Write for special bulletin. 


DEAF-BLIND: Methods, demonstration with 
Head Deaf-Blind Department, California School for the Blind. 


Advanced degree programs combine the facilities of Michigan State Normal College and 


University of Michigan. 


Therapeutic Care, Orthopedics for Teachers, Observation and Practice Teaching 


demonstration clinic by Dr. Meyer Per! I 
Nursery school with parents in 


Write for Special Bulletin. 
the 


For Summer School Catalog, please write to: 
FRANCIS E. LORD, Director of Special Education 


Helping the Left-Handed Child 


(Continued from page 203) 


from the palm. similar analysis 
will frequently show how other tools 
may used effectively. 

13. help the left-hander there 
must complete understanding, with 
and the school. 


will 


tween the home 
bring this about, the 
usually have take the initiative 
discussing her plans with the parents, 
showing why the proposals are desir- 
able for the best development the 
child, and planning with the parents 
the approach followed both 
and out school. Only this 
done can one hope help avoid be- 
awkward 


writer. 
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deaf-blind children. Directed by Inis B. Hail, 


14. discus- 
sions parent-teacher home-and- 


guidance from 


parents, 


school 
pre-school clinics can help clarify 


meetings, and 


public and professional thinking about 
the left-hander. reach 
common acceptance the idea that 
the left-handed child perfectly nor- 
mal, and that only needs little 
help enable him make full use 


must 


all his potentialities. 
REFERENCES 


Cole, Luella “Instruction Pen- 
manship for the Left Handed Child.” 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 39, 
No. February, 1939. pp. 436-448. 


Gardner, Warren Left Handed 


Writing Instruction 
ville, The Interstate Pub. Co., 
1945. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 

“Hearing Priceless—Protect It!” 
the theme for National Hearing 
Week, scheduled from May through 
May 12, under sponsorship the 
American Hearing Society coopera- 
tion with its 115 chapters throughout 
the United States. 


Almost every normally hearing man, 
woman, and child this country has 
least one relative, friend, ac- 
quaintance whose hearing 
par. Thus, the hearing problem 
concern everyone involving, 
does, estimated fifteen million per- 
sons, including approximately three 
million children. 


The American Hearing Society acts 
clearing house for information 
relating “hearing health” which 
mailed individuals, schools, county 
nurses, civic, fraternal and social clubs, 
Community Chest, and many other 
channels, requested. 


Indicating that the American Hearing 
Society’s influence for better hearing 
recognized the world around, letters 
were received from the following for- 
eign addresses during the first six 
weeks this year: Brazil, India, 
Argentina, Puerto Rico, Finland, South 
Africa, Egypt. The only teacher the 
only school Vank Island, Wrangell, 
Alaska, ordered educational pamph- 
lets hearing for distribution her 
students. 


States requiring audiometer tests 
for school children are making big 
step toward nipping potential deaf- 
ness the bud. Many youngsters 
identified having hearing loss may 
now spared from becoming hard 
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hearing adults through prompt, proper 
corrective medical treatment. 

survey hearing tests all 
states, the District Columbia, and 
Hawaii was made for the school year 
1947-1948 the committee hard 
hearing children the American 
Hearing Society. Total school popu- 
lation towns and counties report- 
ing hearing tests was 8,518,667, (over 
one-third the total school population 
1947-1948). those children, 
average per cent was found 
have deficient hearing. The 1944 
report indicated impaired .hearing 
varying from 4.2 6.2 per cent, show- 
ing that the conservation hearing 
programs are bearing fruit. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL HOLDS ELEVENTH 
PARENT INSTITUTE-NURSERY SCHOOL 

Louise Treadwell (Mrs. Spencer) 
Tracy, director the John Tracy 
Clinic Los Angeles, 
speaker two meetings, this month, 
the annual two-week Parent In- 
stitute-Nursery School the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf. She will dis- 
cuss with parents, The Needs the 
Small Deaf Child, and will address 
the banquet session on, New Avenues 
Understanding. 

Among the other speakers 
cluded Bruce Siders, 
tendent; Thomas Poulos, new prin- 
cipal; Bruce Siegenthaler, senior 
clinician the speech clinic, Uni- 
versity Michigan; Earl Corre- 
vont, past president the National 


rector the state office vocational 
rehabilitation; and Lee Thurston, 
superintendent public instruction 
for Michigan. 
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SHRINERS HOSPITALS 

The first Shriners Hospital for 
crippled children, was opened 
Shreveport, Louisiana, September 
that organization has 
sixteen operation besides one un- 
der construction Los Angeles. 
the sixteen, twelve are the United 
States, two Canada, one Hawaii, 
and one Mexico. 

The number children that these 
hospitals have either cured ma- 
terially helped total more than 200,000. 
The operating cost present ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 per year, the 
capital investment $10,000,000, and 
total expended date $45,000,000. 

Crippled children under fourteen 
years age are eligible for admit- 
tance, regardless race, color, re- 
ligon, provided their parents are un- 
able furnish the necessary treat- 
ment. The sources funds for these 
cases include Shriner assessments, re- 
turns from investments permanent 
and voluntary contributing member- 
ships, contributions from friends, and 
income from endowments 


quests. 


ELISE MARTENS LEAVES OFFICE 
EDUCATION. POST FILLED 
ARTHUR HILL 

Among the persons that have given 
much the field education for ex- 
ceptional children must included 
the name Dr. Elise Martens. Be- 
tween 1930 and February this year, 
she served the Office Education, 
first, specialist the education 
exceptional children and, 
cently, chief the section for ex- 
ceptional children and youth. these 
helped make surveys, 
formational and consultative services, 
and prepared various articles, biblio- 
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graphies, reports, and other materials 
school administrators, and parents. 


She has also given generously 
her time serving for varying periods 
educational boards for 
lications the Journal Exceptional 
Children, The Crippled Child, the 
Journal Educational Research, the 
American Journal Mental Defici- 
National 


Among the 


ency, the 

Teacher Magazine. 
fices she has held national organ- 
izations are included the vice presi- 
dency the American Association 
Mental Deficiency, the chairmanship 
for six years the committee ex- 
ceptional children the National Con- 
gress Parents and Teachers, and 
the presidency the original Special 
Education Department the National 
Education Association prior its 
merger with the International Coun- 
cil. 

Upon leaving office, Dr. Martens 
wrote special letter many 
her multitude friends she could 
conveniently reach. follows here 


full. 


Washington, 
February 23, 1951 


special education: 


Many you know that have 
been planning leave the Office 
Education soon necessary 
arrangements could made. 
Now that time has come, and 
closing the door upon re- 
sponsibilities Washington. 
ings and tell you what privi- 
lege has been work with 
you over the years. 
sistent and enthusiastic service 
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NEWS AND 


the friends special education 
the States has made the edu- 
cation exceptional children and 
youth the force that today. 

the threshold new era 
growth special education both 
home and abroad. Parents 
exceptional children are 
than ever aroused their needs. 
Citizens groups are doubling and 
redoubling their efforts. Local 
and State school systems are ex- 
panding their 
leges and universities are increas- 


more 


ing their teacher-education offer- 


ings. Our whole philosophy 


special education has developed 


along constructive lines. Now 
the national emergency calling 
for manpower, and have the 
great opportunity helping our 
exceptional young people—handi- 
capped and gifted alike—to serve 
their utmost. May realize 
the years ahead the goal 
exceptional 


bringing 
child educational experience 
that will best meet his life needs. 

lady leisure for while, with 
professional responsibilities here 
and there keep from get- 
ting rusty. You will find 
most the time 2720 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, California. 
you happen that vicinity, 

Since impossible send 
this each the many hun- 
dreds persons should like 
reach mail, will you good 
enough share this message 
with members your staff and 
others whom may both know? 
each and every one you 
sending the best personal 
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NOTES 


ST. COLETTA SCHOOLS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Jefferson, Wisconsin; Orland Park, Illinois; 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 
Conducted 
SISTERS ST. FRANCIS, 


specializing education mentally 
handicapped children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


for teachers and groupmothers during the 
summer session Jefferson, Wisconsin 


good wishes and 
membrance. 
Yours for continuing service 
exceptional children 
and youth, 


(Signed) Martens 


Mr. Arthur Hill, who succeeds Dr. 
Martens, the immediate past presi- 
dent the International Council and 
comes from Des Moines where, since 
1939, has been director the de- 
partment pupil adjustment the 
city schools. The position included re- 
sponsibility for 


services, the psychological services, 


and 
types exceptional children. 
During his years Des Moines, Mr. 
Hill acted many voluntary cap- 
acities behalf child welfare and 
education and, 1940-41, was 
member the American Council 
Education Collaboration’s Center 
Child Development the University 
Chicago. has also accepted 
various obligations for ICEC, addi- 
tion that president, having served 
the board directors and 
chairman several international com- 
His acquaintanceship the 
broad 


special education for 


mittees. 
field special education 
and assumes his new position with 
the full confidence and good wishes 
the profession. 
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Changes Intelligence-Test 


(Continued from page 213) 


tion gives the deaf advantage 
recognition the Profile and memory 
for subsequent tests. The same 
skill recognition and performance 
was noted when children familiar with 
the Pintner Profile Test were exam- 
ined similar test the perform- 
ance portion the Bellevue-Wechsler. 

Both performance tests and language 
tests seem subject variations 
with proponderance gains over 
losses. Factors inherent the edu- 
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cational program may influence these 
results. Performance tests are 
the only fair index mental ability 
the deaf, but should used with 
the precaution that some tests are not 
reliable retests. There need for 
battery performance tests for 
older deaf children that will correlate 
with reliable language tests the 
hearing. This study leads the 
recommendation that mental tests 
are made annually, 
formance series should substituted 
rather than retest that utilizes the 


same battery tests. 


PRESIDENT WALLACE FINCH 
SUCCEEDED JOHN TENNY 
the President’s 
Dinner, Saturday 

evening, April 21, 
Wallace Finch 
will step down from 
the presidency the 
Council 


Tenny. 

During his term 
president, Mr. Finch 
mental working out the details for 
the transfer the Council office 
Washington, has taken steps pro- 
mote greater cooperation among the 


various agencies organizations 
interested exceptional children, 
has made trips speaking engage- 
ments Detroit, Michigan; Toledo 
and Cleveland, Ohio; and Alamo, 
Texas. also made trip for or- 
ganizational purposes Boston and 
matters pertaining the selection 
convention city Philadelphia 
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and New York. the same time, 
has expanded the number im- 
portant active committees order 
transform the Council from maga- 


zine-and-convention organization into 


working organization. will re- 
quire little time before the full 
benefits this program will real- 
ized, but some evidence its value 
already beginning show. 


John Tenny, 

general adviser and 

professor 


has long been active 


cation for exception- 

number years be- 
fore assuming his present position, 
was principal the well-known Har- 
vey Lowery School Dearborn, 
Michigan, which provided programs 
for both the physically and the men- 
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tally handicapped, integrated with the 


program for normal children the 


few the voluntary positions 
which has served this field, in- 
clude that director the Michigan 
Society for Crippled Children, chair- 
man the special education advisory 
committee the Michigan Depart- 
ment Public Instruction, and presi- 
dent the Michigan Conference 
Education Children. 
Last year, was recording secretary 
the Council. 


Exceptional 


Next month, the Journal will carry 
Mr. Tenny’s message the member- 
ship our new president, setting 
forth his purposes and objectives for 
the coming year. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Arizona. The newly organized Ari- 
zona Chapter held its organizational 


meeting last fall October 31. 
January 24, held its first profes- 
sional meeting, with participation 
number specialists. 


The theme the meeting was Spe- 
cial Services for Exceptional Children 
Central Arizona. Dr. Edith Lord, 
supervisor mental hygiene for the 
Arizona State Department Mental 
Health, Other 
speakers Dr. 
William Grove, director child study 
service, Phoenix Elementary Schools; 
Mr. Carmen pathol- 
ogist, Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
Meeting the Needs Children with 
Cerebral Palsy, Speech, and Hearing 
Problems; Miss Lillian Rettzloff, ad- 
ministrative assistant for the crippled 
children division, State Department 
Public Welfare, Services for the 
Child with Orthopedic Problems; Dr. 


Hewitt, chief psychiatrist and 


served as chairman. 


topics were 


Dixon, speech 
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director, Phoenix Mental Health Cen- 
ter, Services Available Emotionally 
Disturbed Children, Mrs. Opal Reis- 
inger, director the division for the 
blind, State Department Public 
Welfare, Helping the Blind Par- 
tially Sighted Child; Dr. Oscar Thoeny, 
chairman the hearing conservation 
committee, Maricopa County Medical 


Association, The Hearing Conserva- 
tion Mrs. Lydia Newton, 
speech and hearing consultant, Ari- 


zona Society for Crippled Children, 
The Role the Central Arizona Chap- 


ter the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. 


The 


will held April. 


next meeting the chapter 


Island 


Rhode The Rhode 


chapter, cooperation with other or- 


Island. 


ganizations and agencies that state, 
has for the past two years been spon- 
soring in-service programs the ex- 
teachers, 


ceptional child for 


visors, nurses, superintendents, school 


super- 


committee members, and parents. One 
illustration the extent which the 
program integrated may cited 
the case Bella Krovitz, who 
chairman the seminar committee 
for ICEC and the same time chair- 
man the exceptional child commit- 
tee the Rhode Island Congress 
Parents and Teachers. Another illus- 
the that 


found fact the 
held East 
Providence, was sponsored jointly with 
State Education, 
the director Michael 
Walsh, the chapter 
Under di- 
rectorships for activities behalf 


unity 


tration 
symposium 
the Department 
which, 
member 
board. 


the exceptional child, real 


effort made possible. 


For all six 


the meet- 
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ings held thus far, the schools the 
immediate area have been closed for 
the afternoon allow teachers and 
others attend. Besides East Provi- 
dence, the schools Warren, Bristol, 
and Barrington were present the 
last meeting. Additional meetings 
held this year include one Woon- 
socket April, for that community 
and neighboring towns, and one for 
Newport and vicinity May. 

The result these meetings has 
been increased interest Rhode 
Island the problem the excep- 
tional child, with corresponding in- 
crease the number specialized 
courses this field being taken 
the teachers. 


Mohawk. Parent education was 
stressed panel composed entirely 
persons with handicaps, who dis- 
cussed, for the Mohawk Chapter 
March the subject How Can the 
Community Meet the Needs 


Handicapped Child? 


The panel consisted girl 
graduate private college, who has 
been blind since birth; young man, 
law student, who has cerebral palsy; 
young engineer victim polio and 
who also has cardiac condition; and 
middle-aged man who suffered polio 
some years ago and who, through the 
assistance vocational rehabilitation 
services has become successful watch 
repairman. The moderator was Mr. 
Ignacy Goldberg, amputee 
from the Union South Africa who 
the staff the special education 
department Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

The audience consisted ap- 
proximately seventy persons, in- 
cluding educators, counselors, nurses, 
therapists, psychologists, vocational 
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rehabilitation workers, 
Each individual the panel 
scribed the group his own personal 
handicap and experiences. 
plaining the ways which they had 
been helped, the panel members cited 
the need for interpreting handicaps 
correctly the public order im- 
prove people’s attitudes toward those 
with physical limitations. They also 
stressed the importance proper un- 
derstanding parents for helping 
their own child make better ad- 
justment. 


California. The new California State 
Chapter has gotten under way 
good start with Newsletter. The or- 
ganization will function chapter 
for those individuals residing com- 
munities too. remote from 
chapter. will also provide medium 
through which sponsor state-wide 
meetings and through which dis- 
cuss problems mutual concern. 


Committee work was divided among 
some the local chapters, Santa 
Cruz County becoming responsible for 
proposing by-laws; East Bay, finance; 
Ventura, nominations; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles City, program; San 
Diego County, the Newsletter; and 
Kern Council, publicity. Mr. Francis 
Doyle, chief, state bureau spe- 
cial education, was assigned the chair- 
manship for legislation. 


The new County San Diego Chap- 
ter with nucleus members was 
organized just week advance 
the State organization meeting. Con- 
sequently, sent two persons, along 
with one going from the San Diego 
City Chapter, help with the State 
plans. According the Newsletter, 
they got back home just time 
escape the flood waters the San 
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Joaquin Valley that were menacing 
that time. 


South Carolina. state chapter 
has been recently organized South 
Carolina under the leadership Rose 
Lowe and others that state and 
with the assistance Felix Barker 
North Carolina. 

The first meeting was impressive 
occasion with many prominent lead- 
ers education and exceptional chil- 
dren’s work present, including Jesse 
Anderson, state superintendent 
public instruction, Coates, execu- 
tive secretary, South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association, Griffith, presi- 
dent, Crippled Children Society 
South Carolina, and various others. 


Mrs. Lowe, who coordinator 
cerebral palsy and program services 
for the Crippled Children Society 
and who also serving state rep- 
resentative for the Council, was elected 
president; Norma Hallett, psychol- 
ogist, South Carolina State Training 
School, was named president; 
and Agnew, state director, hard 
hearing and speech correction, be- 
came secretary-treasurer. 

The group, which numbers paid- 
members this writing, decided 
quarterly meetings, with the next 
one held the Training School 
May. 


Hunter College. The fourth meet- 
ing the year was held jointly with 
the Cerebral Palsy Society New 
York City. The theme was Meeting 
the Needs the Cerebral Palsied, 
Medically, Educationally, Socially. 
recognition its aid the Cerebral 
Palsy Society, award was presented 
the Hunter College Chapter. 


The importance meeting the so- 
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cial and emotional needs the cere- 
bral palsied, extending their outside 
experiences within the limitations 
the handicap, and encouraging 
realistic attitude toward the overall 
problem were stressed. 


Classes for cerebral palsied New 
York City, where unified program 
all types therapy continue un- 
der one roof, were described. dis- 
cussing the need for continued re- 
search and observation, special in- 
terest was the possibility applying 
the science cybernetics the study 
the nervous system, effort 
understand its functioning 
viduals with cerebral palsy. 


WHAT’S NEWS HEADQUARTERS 

Several weeks ago, had most 
unusual and heart-sickening experi- 
had lunch with con- 
was Mr. Won Kyu 


ence. 
demned man. 
Kim, superintendent 
Seoul, Korea. 


the outset the war, when the 
North Koreans invaded South Korea, 
was impossible for him get out 
the city, lived for three 
months tiny hole under the roof 
boards the attic relative. In- 
asmuch was marked man, be- 
ing believer democracy, would 
have cost him his life come out. 


After the liberation Seoul 
the forces, and while everything 
was still looking bright, departed 
for four-month visit the United 
States. However, before arrived, 
the tide battle had again turned, 
making necessary for him cable 
arrangements for the evacuation his 
family Pusan and reduce his 
stay the States four days. 


The day sat beside him was 
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the time the retreat was its 
height and the radio commentators 
were shouting that were about 
driven into the sea. Even had 
serious doubts about the outcome and 
admitted with frankness that made 
one cold that the Allies did not hold, 
and his entire family would face 


execution. 


During his short stay Washington, 
resided the YMCA, and 
matter economy, shared room 
with young American. all the 
people this young man might have 
selected victimize, chose Kim, 
stealing from him between forty and 
fifty dollars and fleeing the before 
the police could intervene. What fate 
the wheel fortune brought! 
ever man deserved pitied, 
was Won Kyu Kim. After his ter- 
rible ordeals home, had traveled 
half way around the world this 
great land, just robbed and then 
peared like certain death. All this 
for man whose only apparent crime 
was that being believer demo- 


cratic ideals. 


Something More Coming. Every 
person now Council member will 
receive copy the September Spe- 
cial ICEC Bulletin—provided his cor- 
rect address file the Council 
office. Inasmuch these Bulletins 
will mailed third-class, missent 
copy will either forwarded the 
addressee returned headquarters. 
Consequently, you will have new 
address September, assure your- 
self your copy notifying 
soon you have the necessary in- 
formation. little note your calen- 
dar will help you remember the 


task. 


READERS’ COMMENTS 


Why Reaching for the Stars? 
Having just finished the article Motor 
Performance Visually Handicapped 
Children the Demember issue 
the Journal Exceptional Children, 
which found stimulating and well 
written, moved make few 
comments. 

Since leaving active work, have 
had chance study, from the side 
lines, the development children, 
general. Many improvements have 
been made the home training all 
children. But the more see them 
infants, pre-schoolers, kindergarten- 
ers, grammar students, and forth, 
the more see distinct personality 
exhibited each one from the time 
birth. Therefore, convinced 
that who train them 
sight God-given fact. 


Must all children have the same types 
learning presented them goals 
for them conquer? does the 


some things they should expected 
do? Why must the totally blind 
children take health education the 
usual way? Why, for the deaf, 
essential spend weary hours trying 
produce speech which will develop 
rapidly and when some hearing 
found? Should not concentrate 
language for them—written, read 
from action stories, reproduced from 
experiences, and forth. Why don’t 
more discovering ability and 
capitalizing Under such plan, 
should have, believe, far fewer 
psychological and emotional cases. 
All men may created equal, but 
they are not alike mentally, physical- 
ly, emotionally. Thank goodness, 
have never had watch baseball 
game performed cripples, although 
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recently, believe there has been 
amputees’ basketball team wheel 
chairs. Perhaps they could have pre- 
sented their needs better mov- 
ing picture exhibition how expert- 
some them can operate power 
machinery. 

How remember the exquisite hand- 
work, art work, sewing, jewelry, wood 
work, and foods the crippled produce! 
When can tell the world which 
field each handicapped group excel, 
will have sold special education. 
the meantime, why must 
reaching for the stars when narcissi 
are blooming our feet?—ALICE 
Metzner, San Diego, California. 

Journal Among the Best Things 
Found the States. Thank you 
much for your letter Nov. 15th. 
you have seen, have arranged 
membership while still America. 


back Rhodesia and everybody 
keen hear about experience 
America. Every bit informa- 
tion brought back great value 
and the Journal Exceptional Chil- 
dren among the best things found 
the States. 

May thank you once more for all 
your help and kindness. hope 
may able organize chapter 
Rhodesia one day, but things move 
rather slowly out here. have 
realize that, since came back, and 
very careful about the way which 
try get more work going. 


had 


back, first 


most interesting journey 


England and_ 
through the Mediterranean and along 
the east coast Africa. Perhaps you 
will come over one day see Africa, 
and help with our 
JouRDAN, Bulawayo, Southern Rhod- 


FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


JOSEPH LERNER 


OFFICE EDUCATION 
REORGANIZED 

The United States Office Educa- 
tion has been reorganized, reducing 
the number divisions from eight 
three. Each division now headed 
assistant commissioner. Com- 
missioner McGrath stated that, “the 
fundamental objective the reorgan- 
ization provide more effective 
means for identifying and meeting the 
basic problems American Educa- 
tion.” 

Reorganization came result 
survey the Office Education 
the Public Administration Service 
Chicago, extended study staff mem- 
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bers within the Office, and the advice 
twenty-four educators the com- 
missioner’s council advisors. 

The three divisions are actually 
consolidations previously existent 
sections. They are organized the 
following way: Division state and 
local school systems include sections 
vision for elementary and secondary 
schools; state, county, and city school 
administration; the school housing sec- 
tion; elementary and secondary school 
curriculum instruction, auxiliary ma- 
terials and -methods section; and the 
exceptional children and youth sec- 


tion. also includes the international 
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exchange teachers trainees 
branch and the school assistance 
federally affected areas branch. 
vision vocational education in- 
clude the state plans and grants, agri- 
cultural education, trade 
trial education, home economics edu- 
cation, business education, and guid- 
ance and counseling 
vision higher education include 
the administrative and grants, cur- 
riculum and instruction, and creden- 
tials evaluation branches. 


Wayne Reed, president Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska, has been appointed the 
position assistant commissioner 
charge the division state and 
Raymond 
assistant 


local school systems. 
Gregory will continue 
commissioner charge the division 
vocational education; likewise John 
Dale Russell will continue assistant 
commissioner charge the division 
higher education. James O’Brien 
has been appointed assistant com- 
missioner with special responsibility 
for defense-related activities the 
Office Education and will continue 
direct the national scientific regis- 
ter project. 

illustrate the basic problems with 
which the Office Education will 
concerned, Commissioner McGrath 
listed the following major items: 


Provision safe and adequate 
school buildings required accom- 
modate expanding enrollments. 

Bringing opportunities for high- 
education within reach gifted 
youth without regard place resi- 
dence, race, socio-economic status. 

Shortages teachers elemen- 
tary schools. 

Development education for 
international understanding and the 
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promotion freedom and peace. 

Expansion and improvement 
adult education. 

Expansion opportunities for 
vocational education. 


BILL FOR FEDERAL BOARD 
EDUCATION 

duced Congress establish the 
Federal Government board edu- 
cation and make the Office 
Education independent agency. 
The agency would administered 
appointed the proposed board 
education. The bill will probably get 
little attention until the problem 
universal military training and service 
settled. 


BILL EXTEND 
EDUCATION BENEFITS 

bill, 1301, has been introduced 
extend for two years the period 
during which veterans might initiate 
courses under Public Law 346 and 
also the total training. The 
present law provides that veteran 
must have initiated training before 
July this year entitled 
continue that training, and that all 
provisions the bill will expire 


July 1956. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
NOT FROZEN 

Regulation (Jan. 31, 1951) the 
Wage Stabilization Board frees pub- 
lic school and college employees from 
the wage freeze. Public agencies 
may adjust wages and salaries without 
getting permission from the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 
improvement 
cost-of-living 


increments, 
schedules, and 


annual 
salary 
bonuses. 
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UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES SPECIAL EDUCATION 


GENERAL: Survey the Education Exceptional Children; Problems Organ- 
ization, Administration, and Supervision Special Schools and Classes. 

ORTHOPEDIC: Therapeutic Care Crippled Children; Convalescent and Home 
Care and Education Crippled and Tuberculous Children. 

SLOW LEARNING: Problems and Methods Teaching Slow Learning Children; 
Organization and Curriculum Materials for Classes for Slow Learning Children: 
Intelligence Testing; Adjustment and Control the Mentally Handicapped; and 
Directed Observation. 

SPEECH AND HEARING: Problems and Techniques the Education the Deai 
and Hard Hearing; Tactile Development Speech for the Deaf; Speech 
Correction; Phonetics. 

VISION: Problems and Procedures Sight-Saving; the Organs 
Vision. 

EPILEPSY: Problems the Education Epileptic Children. 

OBSERVATION CLASSES: Slow Learning, Sight-Saving, and Low Vitality. In- 
stitutions, Private Schools, Clinics, and Camps. 


500 OTHER COURSES THE VARIOUS COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
THE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL LECTURES AND CONSULTANTS: Mr. Ray Graham, Illinois Department of Public 
Instruction; Dr. John J. Lee, Dean, Graduate School, Wayne University; Miss Mary Blair, 
Consultant, Michigan Department of Public Instruction; Miss Jane Shover and Mrs. Verna 
Carlisle, National Society for Crippled Children; Miss Marjory Young, National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness; Miss Georgia Lee Abel, American Foundation for the Blind; 
and Miss Anna Engel, Department of Special Education, Detroit Public Schools. 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 


For Further Information, Anouncement and Catalog 
Write to JOHN W. TENNY, General Adviser 
Wayne University, Detroit 1,’ Michigan 
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William Cruickshank 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Psycho-Acoustic Lab- 
oratory. bibliography audition. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Pr. vol. 
Project 142-201, Report PNR-88). 
Mimeo. $3.00. Paperbound. 

two volume bibliography compiled un- 
der contract with the Office Naval Re- 
search, Navy. “We aim complete- 
ness for the period 1938-1948, and reason- 
able coverage for the pre-1938 literature. 
Our supplement tries improve the cov- 
erage for 1948, but have also included 
references important (or readily avail- 
able) entries published 1949.” Foreign 
entries are included. 


Play-alone for boys 
and girls. New York, Hart Pub. Co. (c1949). 
p., illus. 

This book for children ages 6-9 features 
unsupervised play, things-to-make from 
home materials, quiet games for bed and 
travel, simple gifts your child can make. 
Includes over play ideas and more than 
100 illustrations. 


JENKiNS, GLADYS others) 
These are your children, Gladys Gardner 
Jenkins, Helen Schacter and William 
Bauer. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co. 
(c1949). 192 p., illus. $2.50. Bibliography: 
185-188. 

This book for parents and teachers 

the emotional, physical and mental de- 
velopment children. “Three fundamental 
points view lie back the theory and 
practice put forth These Are Your Chil- 
dren: effort has been made show 
the infinite variation upon basic same- 
ness that found all our children. 
Emphasis placed upon the fact that 
The tremendous influence child’s first 
years 

reasoning children with normal and 
defective hearing. Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity Minnesota Press, 1950. 140 
$3.00. 

“Various types reasoning ability were 
measured children whose experience 
was limited defective hearing, resi- 
factors, and comparisons were made with 
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children whose environment was normal 
one both aspects. Three different 
reasoning tests were used, and the scores 
matched groups are compared and an- 


alyzed.” 


Vocational rehabilitation the mentally 
retarded, Salvatore DiMichael, editor. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 

“The contents reflect the attempts made 
authors and editor meet 
the needs the professional staff the 
State-Federal program Vocational Re- 
habilitation for civilian disabled. How- 
ever, there are secondary audiences 
whom the material may useful either 
part whole, such physicians, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, educators and coun- 
selors from other agencies and even par- 
ents the mentally retarded. The 
bulletin divided into two parts: 
first deals with somewhat treat- 
ments six important aspects voca- 
tional rehabilitation; the second describes 
three specific recent programs for the 
mentally retarded the framework 
the State-Federal program for the civilian 
disabled.” 

Contents: Part Medical aspects 
aspects 
mentally the men- 
tally handicapped childhood and adol- 
escence.—The mentally retarded family 
and the men- 
tally retarded. Part study men- 
tally retarded applicants for vocational re- 
habilitation New York City.—Vocational 
rehabilitation for the mentally 
tarded 
tation and education for the mentally re- 
tarded Minneapolis. 

Available from Superintendent 
Documents, Washington 25, C., 45c 
copy. 


The truth about your eyes 
—medical book for the layman. New York, 
Farrar-Straus, 1950. 180 $2.50. Cloth. 

Discusses nontechnical, scientific way 
the information that the average person 
should have order safeguard his sight. 
Written ophthalmologist. 
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PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Ryan, “Nursing care the 
patient with spina Am. Nurs- 
ing. Jan., 


The nursing spina bifida patient 
complex one, and this article gives de- 
tails the care skin, casts, braces and 
the problems which may arise 
continence. The article 
the patient must educated care for 
himself and parents must helped 
accept their handicap. 


school.” Crippled Child. Dec., 1950. 
29. 

description, accompanied draw- 
ings, the new building for the Iowa 
Hospital-School for Severely Handicapped 
Children constructed the Uni- 
versity Iowa, Iowa City. 


WHITEHOUSE, does voca- 
tional preparation start?” Cerebral Palsy 
Rev. Jan., 1951. 12:1:7-8, 14. 

Preparation child for vocation be- 
gins early age, almost from the time 
born. Parents cerebral palsied 
children should made realize this 
even more than others and should ready 
face, realistically, the limitations the 
child and train him the same. 
child must taught live and assume 
such responsibilities which will make him 
vocationally acceptable. often the “c.p. 
personality” includes traits that present 
problems vocational guidance and place- 
ment. “Many people deal only with the 
physical disability and not appreciate 
the frequently devastating effect psy- 
chological handicaps. The situation re- 
quires vigilance the part all who 
guide the child avoid the creation 
vocational handicaps and serious personality 
deviations. must not lose sight the 
fact that are preparing child for 
life. The longer the period lives de- 
pendently, and unrealistically, the more 
difficult will fit him into society 
through the medium work.” 


Visual Impairments 


the speech blind and sighted children. 
(Minneapolis) The Author, 1949. 
Typed. Unpublished. 

dissertation submitted partial ful- 
fillment for the degree 
Minnesota. 

study the comparisons speech 
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the sighted and blind child. “On the basis 
judgments reported writers and 
teachers the blind, one might expect 
find the following differences between the 
blind and sighted children: the blind 
child shows less effectiveness use 
the voice. There less variation and 
thus more monotony voice among the 
blind. Lack modulation more typical 
among the blind. Perhaps because 
his inability locate his hearers, the 
blind child tends speak louder. 
Blind children speak slower rate. 
Effectiveness gesture and bodily activity 
among the blind inferior. The blind 
child uses less lip movement articula- 
tion sounds. Because these differences 
have been presented but have not been 
tested experimentally, the need clear 
for the controlled comparison voice and 
action. the purpose this study 
verify the above statements order 
provide more effective speech instruction 


for blind school students. 
“The following conclusions were drawn 
from the foregoing research: the 


blind students did not prove inferior 
their matched controls voice charac- 
teristics. The ratings qualitative 
use loudness for the two groups did 
not differ significantly. The blind rate 
speaking was significantly slower. 
The sighted group showed general super- 
iority bodily action and degree 
lip movement. was impossible for 
judges familiar with alleged characteristics 
speech the blind identify voice 
samples belonging blind and sighted 
blind group with vision showed sig- 
nificantly higher voice factor ratings than 
those with vision above light perception 
level but below 20/200.” The study raised 
the question the need for further re- 
search the following fields: original 
speaking; ratings “live” situation; 
studies the amount verbalization; in- 
fluence the talking books; further study 
personality factors; onset blindness: 
and recordings tests. 


CHATFIELD, “The broad unit work.” 


Outlook for the Blind. Jan., 1951. 45:1:11- 
16. 

Modern educators realize they must pro- 
vide time for children “integrate their 
experiences most effectively through work 
common problems important area 
broad unit work.” 
The author restates the nine characteristics 
broad unit expressed the phil- 
osophy the social science classes Ohio 
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State University and applies them 
unit transportation. The author 
first grade teacher the Ohio State School 
for the Blind. 


Epna. “Parental attitudes toward blind 


children.” Outlook for the Blind. 
1951. 45:1:24-25. 

discussion the need educate par- 
ents their attitude toward blind children. 
The parents must taught accept the 
child, give him normal life free 
overprotection and teach him means 
evaluating his own abilities. The per- 
sonality the sum total person’s ex- 
perience and only the blind child giv- 
healthy mental outlook can be- 
come well-adjusted individual. 


LANCASTER, WALTER “The battle against 


blindness,” Walter Lancaster and 
Franklin Foote. Am. Med. Assn. 
Jan. 

briefly the extent blindness 
this country and what must done 
preventative methods and public educa- 
tion reduce the incidence. 
gram and services the National Society 
for the Prevention Blindness are out- 
lined. 


Norris, “Some social problems pre- 


sented the increasing incidence blind- 
ness among children.” Outlook for the 
Blind. Jan., 1951. 

The University Chicago clinics have 
lems arising from blindness and eye dis- 
eases, especially fibroplasia which as- 
sociated with premature birth. This pa- 
per report experience psychol- 
ogical and social problems obtained 
developing parent counselling services and 
providing nursery school facilities for 
blind children the Chicago area. 


Auditory Impairments 


training material.” Volta Rev. Jan., 1951. 
53:1:8-9, 42, 44. 

“This home-made sense material has 
been used conjunction with commercially 
made educational toys and puzzles. 
Various games can initiated with the 
younger children. Once child can com- 
plete item should the next. 

Although this material was planned 
especially for very young deaf children, 
also useful for any child who needs 
readiness program. don’t use any 
this long. never used for drill. 
merely beginning and paves the way 
for the concentration for all other things 
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deaf child must learn.” description 
the material and how used given. 


Mann, Doris “The work for the deaf- 
blind Connecticut.” Outlook for the 
Blind. Dec., 1950. 

Miss Mann, Home Teacher for the Deaf- 
Blind for the state Connecticut, de- 
scribes her work—her aims and accom- 
plishments—for the years the project 
has been operation. 


Martin, “The public health aspects 


decreased hearing children.” New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical May, 1950. 
103: 

discussion the extent the prob- 


lem deafness Louisiana and the pro- 
gram reeded meet the problem. The 
author that often the child 
with hearing loss but not deaf who 
most neglected. The teacher, parent and 
physician must become keenly aware the 
effects this hearing loss and see that 
proper steps are taken salvage the child 
from life uselessness and dependence 
the state. Medical treatment, hearing 
aids, lip reading and education school 
principals, teachers, parents and the public 
this total rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


deaf.” Occupational Therapy Rehabilita- 
tion. Dec., 1950. 

Reprinted from: Med. Press. Nov. 16, 
1949. 

The rehabilitation the child born deaf 
must begin early, about eighteen months 
order for him learn speak nor- 
mal age. Usually hearing aid will in- 
crease his hearing sufficiently for him 
educated hearing world, but re- 
habilitation includes the teaching lip 
reading. For the adult, rehabilitation in- 
cludes recognition his deafness, the 
explanation the social and economic 
restrictions placed him, the benefits 
hearing aid and course training. The 
general public must educated deaf- 
ness, its implications and the resources for 
child adult who needs such resources. 


Speech Impairments 


Harkins, “Oral prosthesis for young 
cleft palate children,” Cloyd Harkins 
and Maria Mitsche. Denta! Digest. 
Dec., 1950. 

“Oral prosthesis acceptable method 
after surgery, and conjunction with 
surgery for acquired and congenital cleft 
palate patients. Early treatment can 
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prevent the development serious speech 
and psychosocial problems with cleft palate 
patients and more desirable an- 
ticipate such difficulties than correct 
them after they have occurred. Oral pros- 
thesis recommended for the nursery 
school child well for older children 
and adults. has been used successfully 
for children young two and one- 
half years.” 


Isaac “Congenital verbal-audi- 
tory agnosia: word deafness.” Pediatrics. 
Jan., 

“The term congenital verbal auditory 
agnosia proposed name for congen- 
ital word deafness children. The clin- 
ical features that the children present are: 
ability hear sounds combined with in- 
ability comprehend words the audi- 
tory route. The defect apparently 
the auditopsychic areas Wernicke’s area. 


The unusual case child with con- 
genital verbal auditory agnosia de- 
scribed.” 

Lassers, Leon. keys normal speech 


LEON. 


and child adjustment, practical manual 
parents and teachers can help pre- 
vent stuttering (or stammering) and re- 
lated problems children. (San Fran- 
cisco, Can Francisco State College, c1949). 

The eight keys for parents that are dis- 
cussed are: not label your child 
‘stutterer’ his way speaking 
‘stuttering.’ all you can give 
your child feeling security, con- 
fidence, and success. Try make 
your child’s home calm, quiet place, free 
family quarrels, conflicts and tensions. 
Give the child chance talk under 
the most favorable circumstances. Try 
make the child’s school and classroom 
experiences happy and successful ones. 
child may safely trained right 
handedness from infancy but left hand- 
edness consistently asserts itself has 
become fixed, not persist. Keep your 
child the best possible physical condi- 
tion. Give adequate mouth, ear, and 
rhythm stimulation. list books 
and pamphlets for additional reading 
included. 

This booklet was first published 1945 
for distribution the State Department 
Education and related agencies Oregon. 
Now available from Dr. Leon Lassers, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Calif., $1.00 copy. 


how 


Fun and play with sounds 
and speech; games and play for teaching 
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PoweELL, 


Jack 


LITERATURE 


your child make the sounds and talk 
plainly. (San Francisco, San Francisco 
State College, 1950). (32) p., illus. Mimeo. 
This helpful booklet for parents explains 
the three simple steps for teaching the 
child make sounds correctly 
talk plainly. Discover the wrong sounds; 
play listening games; play the 
sound-making and -using games. list 
these games, with instructions, given. 
Available from Dr. Leon Lassers, As- 
sociate Professor Special Education, 
San Francisco State College, 124 Buchanan 
St., San Francisco Calif., copy. 


Forp. “Speech correction 
Kanawha county schools,” Vera Ford 
Powell and Orpha Nale 
mentary School Jan., 
282. 

description how the speech correc- 
tion program organized and administered 
the Kanawha County Schools, Charles- 
ton, Va. The steps taken obtain the 
cooperation the parents and the other 
classroom teachers means letters, 
bulletins, and manuals are discussed. The 
use lesson plans, record keeping, staff 
meetings, and other practices also re- 
ported. 


Retarded Mental Development 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MENTAL DEFICIENCY. 


“Report Committee Administration 
survey institutional standards, presented 
May, 1950 Gale Walker.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Jan., 
446. 

The report the results question- 
naire sent schools for the mentally 
defective throughout the country. The items 
canvassed included average per diem cost, 
overcrowding, educational requirements 
for attendants, facilities for medical, psy- 
chological and social service programs, the 
provision for education and recreation, and 
religious services. detailed list recom- 
mendations the Committee included. 


“The hearing mental de- 
fectives, its and characteris- 
tics,” Jack Birch and Jack Matthews. 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1951. 
55: 384-393. 

the Polk State School, Polk, Pa., 247 
mental defectives, between ages 19, 
with mental ages years over were 
given audiometric tests. Findings indicate 
that among the males approximately three 
times many have hearing losses the 
general population, and 
about ten times many found among 
general population females. Tests 
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showed that over half the 247 had hear- 
ing loss, and one-third have losses severe 
enough functional. Programs 
physical care, education, training, and vo- 
cational placement need take these facts 
into account. “Further research 
jected the relation hearing loss 
mental deficiency and the behavior the 
mentally deficient individual.” 


Buck, “Developing the com- 
munity’s responsibility for the adjustment 
the mentally retarded.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1951. 55:3:407- 
413. 

October 1948, the joint committee 
the state training schools created the Com- 
munity Public Relations Department 
educate the general public 
the problems mental deficiency and 
encourage the establishment adequate 
facilities throughout the state that more 
mental defectives could given the serv- 
ices they need and 
regional committees could help establish 
such facilities diagnostic clinics, special 
education, family and patient rehabilitation 
service, recreation, job placement, and coun- 
seling, sheltered workshops, colonies, parent 
organizations. How develop these com- 
munity resources and the organization and 
duties the committees are briefly out- 
lined. 


Fox, modern unit for in- 
fant mental patients,” William Fox 


and Reed. Dec., 1950. 

This description the Lincoln State 
School’s new unit for children under six 
accompanied the floor plan and in- 
formation construction, materials and 
cost. The building modern and fully 


equipped with the latest conveniences, and 
decorations are cheerful bright. 


GILIBERTY, FRANK “The role the social 
worker.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan., 1951. 

interpretation the place social 
worker institution for the mentally 
defective. addition serving the in- 
stitution and the patients directly, she 
liaison between the institution and the 
community. The typical duties the 
three social workers and the supervisor 


the Southbury Training School are de- 
scribed. 
KENNEDY, Reeves. The social ad- 


justment morons Connecticut city, 
Ruby Reeves Kennedy, with the as- 
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sistance Mary Bronson (and others). 
(Mansfield, Conn. 
Schools, 1948). 120 

report survey made 1944-1945 
Millport, Conn., 385 subjects, 256 
whom were non-institutionalized morons 
and 129 control group mentally 
normal persons. The object was de- 
termine the amount social adjustment 
made the moron group, although the 
study emphasizes that the control group 
does not necessarily represent the norm. 
The average moron displayed the follow- 
ing characteristics: his education stopped 
before the 8th grade; his father 
belonged the skilled semi-skilled job 
level; the siblings the family aver- 
aged the subject was married, usual- 
mate with more education, and had 
one child; the average earnings the 
male were from $30 $55 per week, 
the female from $25 $45 per week; 
provisions were made for savings and in- 
surance; the male had had some mili- 
tary service. far the author knows 
this the first study this type made. 

Report distributed the Mansfield- 
Southbury Social Service Office, State Office 
Bldg., Room Gl, Hartford, Conn., $1.00 
per copy. 


Epilepsy 


epileptics related their behavior and 
frequency convulsive seizures.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1951. 55:3:316- 
319. 

tion for feebleminded. The epileptics 
this institution, until three years ago, were 


kept restraint and the only therapy 
used was medication prescribed the 
doctor. After new program permit- 


ting the epileptics mingle with others 
was instituted, marked change took place. 
There were fewer personality difficulties 
and fewer grand mal seizures. The feel- 
ing frustration, insecurity and embar- 
rassment which seclusion and restraint pro- 
duced had been removed. This study sug- 
gests that there indication that in- 
different management than that given 
those patients who remain their own 
homes. 


epileptic children Los Angeles 


Med. Woman’s 1950 

epileptics Los Angeles. 


epileptic children 


program 
There are 333 


school system, 


APRIL 
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and 267 are attending regular classes. The capped children, and for the mentally gift- 
remaining are special schools for ed. 
handicapped children. 267 the 333 are Available from Assistant Superintendent 
under treatment, and are under the Charge Special Education, Chicago 
supervision the School Guidance Clinic Public Schools, 228 Salle St., Chi- 


which helps children and parents their 
medical, social and family readjustments. 
When advisable for the older stu- 
dent discontinue his schooling has 
completed it, the State 
Service assists guidance and finding 
employment. 


TUBERCULOSIS INSTITUTE CHICAGO AND 


County. Proceedings the first annual 
conference rehabilitation, February 
and 25, 1950. Chicago, Institute, 
1950. Planographed. 

The papers read this Conference ex- 
press “the most recent thought spe- 
cialists relative both the philosophy 
and methods rehabilitation. They point 
the concept that successful rehabilita- 
tion tuberculosis the result team 
work physicians, social workers, oc- 
cupational therapists, vocational counselors 
and teachers. The Institute has published 
these Proceedings the hope that they 
will useful rehabilitation workers, 
especially the tuberculosis field.” 

Available from the Tuberculosis Institute 
Chicago and Cook County, 1412 
copy. 


General 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN, New York. The mental hygiene 
consultant: role, basic concepts and func- 
tions, written Louise Ware. New 
York, The Ass’n., 1950. (Mental 
hygiene series, No. 

“While the pamphlet analysis 
the role played the mental hygiene 
consultant this Association, the prin- 
cipals here explained are believed 
common with other agencies the fields 
nursing, social work and teaching and 
hoped that the material may 
general use. 

Available from Association for the Aid 
Crippled Children, 580 Fifth Avenue, 


for exceptional children, prepared the 
Department Special Education. Chicago, 
The Schools (1950). (20) p., illus. 

brochure with illustrations and brief 
text describing Chicago’s public education 
facilities for physically and mentally handi- 
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Devis, 


GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE 


cago, 


READING 1950-51 an- 
notated list phonograph records (kin- 
dergarten-grade 9). New York, The Serv- 
ice (1950). 

This catalog lists and annotates about 
500 selected recordings arranged sub- 
ject areas and grade groups. Selection 
was made the staff the College 
Music Boston University. 

Available from Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 106 Beekman St., New York 
copy. 


“We adopted handicapped 
child,” Martha and Donald Devis. Public 
Welfare Indiana. Dec., 1950. 60:12:12- 
13. 

Advice from couple who adopted 
handicapped boy, congenital amputee. 
believe that some the important 
considerations involved when prospective 
adoptive parents consider 
child are: are the prospective parents 
realistically and fully aware the na- 
ture the handicap and limitations in- 
volved; have they been helped seri- 
ously evaluate their capacities provide 
the special care and meet the additional 
demands this child. has the 
factor additional financial responsibility 
been brought into true perspective. 
These questions should recognized 
both agencies and parents alike, but under 
circumstances should they considered 
distracting from the joy and pleasure which 
awaits the parents. 


Studies the 
psychology children’s drawings: 
1928-1949,” Florence Goodenough 
and Dale Harris. Psychological Bul. 
Sept., 

Since the author’s last report this 
subject twenty years ago, interest 
has increased although there has been 
change from interest the broad outline 
form and line, composition, design and 
the use various media, such finger 
painting and clay. There now more 
concern over methodology, and there 
increased realization that drawings can 
used solve psychological problems. 
Visual perception memory 
have been the areas 
studied drawings. Study the art 
children has reached the stage where 
the need for series objectively 
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defined and reliably ences selected occupational fields: Cler- 
gories which may used for the ical, Personal and 
ing hypotheses and the determination Semiskilled, and Unskilled.” Although the 
relationships. The existence such project has not been operation long 
measures would means free the enough permit full evaluation, the 
research worker the clinician from reaction referring counselors and agen- 
need for the type insight that can cies has been favorable. 
gained only from intelligent experience. 

Such categories, however, would enable Peter. “The use 
him design his experiments such induced sleep aid electroencel- 
manner that the validity his claims phalographic diagnosis children.” 
could more readily judged others. Pediatrics. 1950. 
variety measures suitable for many 
The recently reported observation that 
different purposes would desirable, for 
ane the sleep state activates the appearance of 
the art children and youth may con- 
sidered from many different aspects, and 
use mildly sedative doses Nem- 
ences. 
butal promote sleep children does 
properties this state. The routine use 
gram for rehabilitation veterans the 
University Minnesota. School and valuable adjunct routine clinical 
electroencephalography children for the 

report the policies and procedures following reasons: 
observed the Bureau Veterans form activity not present 
University Minnesota, coun- record and not activated such measures 
seling 1100 students the University hyperventilation may 

1948-49, enrolled under Public Law 16. come manifest during sleep. 
The counseling program outlined here mary convulsogenic focus may 
suggests way conducting similar vealed sleep when the waking record 
program for other students that requires type suggestive generalized 
cooperation among the university, out- convulsive state. Sleep produced 
side agencies and the individual student. mild sedation provides means ob- 
taining diagnostic tracings children 

“Aid the permanently whom, because mental retardation, 
and totally disabled.” Social Security Bul. physical handicap, behavioral difficul- 

“The amendments the Social Security The characteristics the various clearly 
Act enacted August 1950 make four abnormal electrical discharges which oc- 
major changes public assistance pro- cur during sleep are described and dis- 
visions the Social Security Act. these, cussed relation their clinical corre- 
possibly the most important the addition lates.” 
the Federal grant-in-aid programs 
the new category assistance discussed Moore, “Extent total dis- 
below—aid for needy persons who are per- ability the United States,” Marjorie 
manently and totally disabled.” Moore and Barkev Sanders. Social 

Doris work trial program “Sickness surveys determine the ex- 
for the severely handicapped.” Re- tent disability and the characteristics 
habilitation. Nov.-Dec., the disabled are needed indicate the 


health status the Nation and the need 

for measures designed alleviate eco- 
nomic distress caused disability 
workers.” 


“The increasing number requests for 
vocational services from the severely dis- 
abled, and recognition repeated fail- 
ures working with these clients, stim- 


ulated the United Vocational and Em- February, 1949, sample survey was 
ployment Service (UVES), Pittsburgh, made determine the number disabled 
undertake special program designed for one day longer the civilian popula- 
provide counselors with opportunity tion, aged 14-64. Findings disclosed that 
observe these people simulated work the million people disabled, 54% 
situation. Designated Prevocational had been disabled less than months, 
Training Program for the Severely Dis- 45% for months longer, not de- 
abled, this plan offers work trial experi- termined. 
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Rehabilitation centers; report the 
States’ Vocational Rehabilitation Coun- 
cil. Washington, The Office, 1950. 
Mimeo. 

report the Committee Rehabili- 
tation Centers the requirements for 
establishing center, the personnel needs 
and the professional standards re- 
quired the workers the center. Lead- 
ers the field rehabilitation and ad- 
ministrators centers were consulted 
freely and helped shape the report. At- 
tention drawn the need de- 
termining the financial needs and apprais- 
ing the state, federal and local financial 
assistance that may obtained. 

Distributed the Office Re- 
habilitation, Washington 25, 


HEALTH Service. Catalog: men- 
tal health pamphlets and reprints, avail- 
able for distribution, 1950. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1950. (Public health 
bibliography No. 2). 

revision the preliminary edition 
first reproduced and distributed Sep- 
tember 1949 the National Institutes 
Health. This list has been brought 
date and includes materials prepared and 
distributed more than 100 Federal, State, 
and voluntary organizations. This com- 
pilation intended not only show where 
informational literature available, but 
also help agencies avoid needless 
duplication subjects and point out 
gaps where new material needed. 

Available from ihe Superintendent 
Documents, Washington 25, C., 
20c copy. 


series, 


Senate. Committee Labor and 
Public Welfare. Vocational rehabilitation 


the physically handicapped, report 


Make Your Annual Report. 


VANDER VEER, 


WALTON, 


Chapters 


You Have Not Already Elected Your Officers for 1951-52, 


Before June and Advise Headquarters the Time You 


LITERATURE 
accompany 4051. (Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off.) 1950. (Report No. 
2456) 


Report submitted Sen. Paul Doug- 
las. 

This report includes discussion the 
needs for full program vocational re- 
habilitation, including medical, social, psy- 
chological, counseling and placement serv- 
ices. Attention called the need for 
more rehabilitation centers and for provi- 
sions for homebound individuals who can 
contribute production. full text 
the bill included. 


Available from Documents Room, United 
States Senate, Washington, 


“The phychopathology 
physical illness and hospital residence.” 
Quarterly Child Behavior. Jan., 1949. 
1:1:55-71. 

The hospitalized child faces more acute 
problem than the adult; cut off 
from parents, family, home school. 
Certain emotional problems will arise 
not given assurance and understand- 
ing. “Children are small human beings 
who often feel afraid and helpless. Basic- 
ally they want please adults. hos- 
pital staffs can learn understand be- 
havior instead judging it, children will 
spared much mental suffering which 
they experience now. Then pediatrician 
and nurse will shouldering their full 
obligations practitioners the healing 
arts.” 


school.” 
Jan., 1951. 51:1:23- 


Am. Nursing. 
24. 

The play and school program the Uni- 
versity Michigan Hospital, carried out 
hospital teachers, student nurses, and 
trained recreation workers, described. 
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field Orthopedic Rehabilitation 


since the Creation Braces 


COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION 
FOR EVERY CRIPPLED CHILD 


HAZARDS 


Our self-contained Ramp eliminates all 
the Hazards Boarding and Discharging 
Patients through narrow Bus Doors, 


Steep Steps, and over Backs Seats. 
HUMILIATION 
quickly without the embarrassment 
being arm-carried like 


the greatest news the 
| 4 
public and before other children. 
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CUB-PARAPLEGIC CARRIER 


BUILT THE SPECIFICATIONS THE EXPERTS 


VERSATILITY 

With equal facility and instantly, our 

Carrier accommodates wheel-chair cases, 
special orthopedic-seat cases, litter cases, 

and even Iron Lung cases. 


> 
COMFORT 
Patients ride safety, comfort and dig- 

nity, fine Coach, created suit the 
Experts and built the latest and highest 
standards Transportation Engineering. 


SPECIFICATIONS PRICES INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


CUB INDUSTRIES, Ine. 


WHITE PIGEON MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS PASSENGER AND SPECIAL CARRIERS 
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